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ABSTRACT 

Many professional 4-H staff members lack a sufficient 
background in the social sciences, fail to understand the complexity 
of the socialization task, and are not aware of the changes made by 
other socialization agents in the community. .This paper is designed 
to help the professional 4-H adult worker improve his role as a 
socialization agent. Socialization, the process by which a person, 
learns the ways of the group in order to function within it, is 
viewed from the perspective of the individual and society. Among 
society’s socialization agents are the family, the peer group, and 
the school; the adult agent learns to work within the framework of 
these influences. Some of the difficulties confronting the adult 
socialization agent are changing expectations and roles, the impact 
of technology, lack. of cooperation, and less of adult influence. 
Better recruitment and training techniques are suggested, as are 
planning, implementation, and evaluation of programs. A bibliography 
is included. (RS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



"Prom the beginning, the essential objectives of 4-H Club 
Work have been couched in terms of optimum development of 
each individual boy and girl." P264) ii^.h projects are 
a means toward an end. " The main goal of 4-H is to help the 
child develop into a "competent and productive* citizen." 

These are examples of statements that a person hears and 
reads concerning the major goals of 4-H work. Prom this 
standpoint the professional 4-H worker can be considered to 
be primarily a socialization agent? Volunteer leaders can 
also be considered socializing agents. This in turn implies 
that the professional 4-H worker is a trainer of socializa- 
tion agents. 

I r. terms of qualifications for the roles of a youth social- 
izer >r trainer of socialization agents, the professional 
4-H worker may not be as adequately equipped for the task as 
he should. Dr. Ronald Lippi tt of the University of Michigan 
ha 3 stated that many professional youth socializers have 
only a vague notion as to what the end product of their 
socializing efforts is to be. ^ P336) They, the profession 
als, may be able to speak easily about activities and methods 
but only haltingly about goals and desired ends. 
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The weakness of the professional 4— H worker in this respect 
may lie in three main areas i 

- Many of the professional 4— H staff lack a suffici- 
ent background in the social sciences; sociology, 
psychology, or child development, for example. The 
male 4-H agent may be more deficient in this re- 
spect than the female agent. As an undergraduate 
he may have taken 40 to 60 hours of the physical 
sciences and only the required 8 to 10 hours of the 
social sciences. 

- It is doubtful if many of the professional 4-H 
field staff understand, to the necessary degree, 
the complexity of the socialization task as it 
presents itself today as a consequence of societal 
change. 

- 4-H agents may not be as appreciative or aware of 
the changes or adjustments being made or that have 
been made by other socialization agents in the 
community. The role, or potential role, of the 

; k-H socializer changes as these changes or adjust- 

ments are made. 

i 

i 

i This lack of understanding or deficiency on the part of the 

i 

J profess! onal poses several problems if left untouched. The 

j 

i agent's effectiveness in planning, implementing, or evalua- 

ting programs will be adversely affected. So too, however, 

t 
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will be the future training efforts aimed at the professional 
by his supervisors and/or colleagues. Unless an individaul 
has an adequate framework of knowledge into which new infor- 
mation can be fitted, examined or evaluated the full potential 
of the new knowledge will not be realized. For example, a 
debate or research article on the merits of societal inter- 
vention compared with parental education in the socialization 
of youth may not seem relevant or make sense to the profes- 
sional 4-H worker. He may not adequately understand the 
socialization process and the difference between a "direct" 
or "indirect" agent. 

It is proposed then that one way a professional 4-H worker 
can improve his role performance as a socialization agent 
is to increase his knowledge base of: 

- The socialization process; who is involved, what 
takes place, and how is it accomplished. 

- The nature and scope of societal change in our 
society and the resulting effect of such change on 
the socialization process of the young. The arena 
:n which youth are socialized. 

- The complexities or difficulties confronting adults 

attempting to help youth become socialized in today's 

♦ 

American Society. 

A difficult carrier confronting educational efforts designed 
to increase or expand the knowledge base of the professional 
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4— H worker is the attitude of the target audience. "Many 
socialization agents, both laymen and professionals, view 
scientists and science based theory as impractical and too 
complex to understand." P3^9) 

Chapters I through IV of this paper are intended to pro- 
vide a brief background or taste of the socialization tas ' 
«s it relates to youth today. In Chapter V, attention will 
oe focused on the relevance of such a background for the 
efforts of the professional 4-H worker. The examples given 
in Chapter V represent some of the conclusions of the 
writer. They can hopefully be used as a starting for the 
reader's own conclusions. 
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CHAPTER I 



The study of socialization focuses upon the development o: 
the individual as a social being and participant in society. 

17 p3) An individual's behavior patterns or the way in which 
he will react to stimulation will depend on what he has learned 
and internalised to date in hia socialisation process. 
Socialisation, or becoming socialised, is a unique experience 
for each individual. Ho two people will develop in quite the 

same manners 



We have stated that the central task of the 4-H professional 
worker is to help youth in this development. Chapter I will 
review the nature, process and importance of the socialisation 
seek . To start with we will look at the process from the 
perspectives of the individual and of society. 

emm the s*«ndoolnt of th. Individual 
Socialisation is the process by which a person learns the ways 
of th. group or of a given society so that he can function 
within it. (1Z P4) A newborn infant is capable of growing 
into many different kinds of a person. His potentialities 
will be formed in part by the society into which he was born. 
Socialisation is different from the process of maturation, 

5 ,0 



which inevitably occurs unless physical injury happens. 
Human behavior is formed by learning. It is more than a 
crude product of maturation. 



"The process (of learning) is not merely one of 
unfolding. Botanists tell us, for example, that 
microscopic examination of the tulip bulb reveals 
a blossom in miniature which under proper culture 
is merely elevated, enlarged and colored until it 
assumes the familiar form of the spring flower • 

The development of social behavior is not of this 
sort i there is no miniature social response already 
present and waiting to be unfolded. There is 
nothing to begin with, but biological imperatives 
and biological capabilities. In being irritated, 
in responding, and in learning, the organism 
literally changes itself.’' ( 2 0 pill) 



At each stage in life there are certain things an individual 
needs to learn in order to feel reasonably happy and success- 
ful and to be considered so by others. These learning tasks 
are called developmental tasks because they arise at or about 
a certain age in a person’s life. Developmental task pressure 
results from both internal and external forces. 

"There is usually a ’best* time for a child to 
learn each task successfully. When physical and 
psychological development are adequate for accomp- 
lishment, when accomplishment is expected by the 
society in which one lives, and when the person 
himself is ready to strive for accomplishment - 
then is the best time to learn any specific task. 

That is the ’teachable moment.’" 

"Specific tasks to be accomplished by an individ- 
ual may change as he moves from one section of 
the life cycle to the next. Socialization is not 
just a process for the young, adults are in the 
process of being socialized as they must adjust 
to new ideas and environments." ^ p4£) 



Some of life ’8 developmental tasks never end, but may recur 
over a long period of time. Learning to get along with age 




mates or learning the correct masculine social role are ex- 
amples of such tasks • In contrast the task of learning to 

(16 p 31 ) 

walk generally needs to be learned only once • 



As the focus of this paper is on understanding the socializa- 
tion of youth from the perspective of the adult 4-H socializer, 
it may be well at this point to review some of the main devel- 
opmental tasks of 4- H age youth, 9 to 19 years of age. 

15-19 years of age XXXXXX 17 * 

12 - 14 years of age — XXXXXXXXXXXXXX — 

9-11 years of age XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 44 ? 

0* 10* 20* 30* 40* 50* 100* 

National Enrollment in 4-H by Three Age Categories 
U.S.D.A. 1969 



A central feat ur e of socialization of youth in this age range 
is the gradual introduction of agents and agencies of social- 
isation other than the family. The child will have come into 

contact with at least some of these agents before . For ex- 

> 

a m ple , he will have attended school before • But the impact 
of these "outside" social iters increases during this age 
range. Youth approaching this age range will have had some 
group learning experience, tooi the tasks associated with 
physical management, while far from being irrelevant, become 
secondary to new tasks. These tasks include, acquiring a set 
of values, learning relevant adult skills, establishing 
heterosexual relationships, and preparing to accept the re- 

(18 p625) 

sponsibilities of the adult status. 
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Established norms and/or developmental characteristics have 
been set for youth in the various age groupings. Table 1 is 
an example of such listings. Charts such as these outlining 
developmental tasks of youth can be useful in helping the 
extension agent understand the totality of growth that takes 
place over an age range. This knowledge may be used in plan- 
ning programs for youth and in working with the adult leacers. 



caution is advised, however • in intepreting such literature 
or comparing an individual child with the "established" norm. 
The norm may represent the mean, median or mode of a sample 
population. 



It could be expected that each child would deviate from the 
(9 p95) 

norm. These norms may also be changing. Youngsters 

today may be maturing physically earlier than their grand- 
parents and therefore be ready for some developmental tasks 

(39 Pl23) 

at earlier age. Societal expectations change 

anu • nis can influence the timing of some developmental tasks, 
bating at an earlier age may not only be accepted by adults 
but expected. This societal change can affect the timing of 
the youtn’s task of developing heterosexual relationships. 




At the otner end of the youth age range, societal expectations 

may frustrate or complicate the completion of developmental 

tasks of the teen. The number of years of dependency has 

increased over the years. While youth may be maturing physl 

( 27 pl62 ) 

cally earlier, society may be making the child less mature. 

* 
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TABLE 1 Character Educational Goals for Boys in Late Childhood 

( Adapted from Toward Under standing Bovs Series by Clarence Moser) 



DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 



ATTITUDES * To Be Developing 



1, Feeling accepted and effective 
as a member of his own age 
and sex contemporaries. 



1. A continuing eagerness to develop 
skills and abilities - to be 
good r.t something. 



2. Beginning to find Joy in 
making others happy. 



3. Responding to the group, yet 

feeling that he can rely upon his 
home. 



2. A growing willingness to do for 
others what he hopes they will 
do for him. 

3. A growing security in his rela- 
tions with others outside the 
family. 



4. Winning his way with a group. 



5. Accepting a masculine role in 
his group life. 



6. Being confident of his ability 
to grew up. 



4. A growing eagerness to be a part 
of a group, and loyality to it. 

5. A sense of responsibility for his 
body, appreciation of its function 
and necessary care. 

6. A growing; ability to face defeat 
and yet keep trying. 



7. Feeling useful to someone or 
something. 



7. A growing confidence in his ability 
to be useful or helpful. 



ERjt 



8. :ncr#«slng his acquaintance 
with the adult world. 



9 » Darina tc express his feeling 
for adventure. 



10. Increasing his feeling for fair 
play and Justice. 



^ growing desire to know more 
about the adult world. 



9. A growing willingness to step out- 
side the familar surroundings of 
family or school. 

10. A growing appreciation of the import- 
ance of laws and the necessity of 
being law-abiding. 
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This paradox will be examined further in chapters 111 and IV. 

socialization from the Perspective of Society 
Socialization can be defined as the means by which social and 
cultural continuity are attained or the process of inducing 
members of a society to do what they must do so that society 
can function properly. ^ P?) ^ newborn child enters an on- 

going social system and to function properly he must inter- 
nalize tne appropriate roles , values and norms of that system. 



Status refers to a position in a social structure. 

One individual may have many statuses, male, father, 
husband, or 4-H agent. Bach status that an individual 
assumes also carries with it certain roles or behavior 
patterns that are considered normal. hio6t roles are 
performed in the presence of other people. To inter- 
act effectively people need to know the status roles 
of others in addition to their ov.i. This enables them 



to know what to expect of others and how to act toward 



t nero. 



(12 p!9) 




- Values are things or achievements that a social system 
considers good, and therefore to be sought, implying 
tnat the opposites are bad. Wo individual, group, or 
community can have or achieve all that they might want 
to. All of the possible goals have to be ranked re- 
sulting in the formation of a value system. 






- Norms are "the accepted rules and standards of a system 
and set the limits in which roles are expected to be 
played . 

The degree to > 7 hich individuals internalize the values, norms 
and roles are of concern to the entire community* To survive, 
a group needs regularity and order, Social control, a fur.ction 
of the community, can be either internal or external, the dis- 
tinction being restraints which the individual imposes on 
himself and restraints which are imposed by others. The pro- 
cess through which internal controls are developed is a part 
of the socialization process. There are four levels of social 
controls Socialization, suggestion, persuasion, and then 
coercion. When the socialization process does not control an 

individual then a different level of social control must be 
(35 P382) (See Table 2) 

used • 



IA 



SOCIALIZATION 

To so ontrol the social environment that the child while 
growin* up incorporates into his own personality structure as 
attitudes the values set forth by the community » accepts as 
"na^ura*" the hierarchy of conununity status i and learns as 
"proper* tne officially prescribed norms and/or rules, govern- 
ing the benavior of those occupying the various statuses to- 
get her »itn the re-enforcing explanations as to why the social 
world i» ae it is. 



SUGGESTION 



To set up as copies to be initated those whose behavior best 
conforms tc the values of the community, indicating the rewards 
which follow such emulation. To initiate thoughts which will 
cause community members to think that they have arrived at 
conclusions on their own. 



p 
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PERSUASION 

To gain concurrence by appeal both to emotion and reason, 
using both formal media and informal face-to-face discussion. 

COERCION 

To gain acquiescence to community demands using nonviolent 
psychological pressure to induce compliance (threat of punish 
ment) and violent physical force to bring about submission. 




How tne Process of Socialization is Accomplished 
socialization occurs primarily through social interaction, 
lr.e cnild learns the ways of the group through contact with 
people who <now and carry the patterns of society, not through 
meeting the culture in the abstract. P3D A child develops 
as he is stimulated by other people. Not all persons will 
have the same amount of impact on the socializee. Some by 
virtue of their position (mother) or by their appearance at 
certain times in his life (teacher) will have more influence 
than others. These "significant others" can teach through: 
Grant, .g rewards or inflicting punishments, example or role 
a*, lei. or direct instruction. 

Social la’.ion is not limited to planned learning. Children 

will imitate and copy unconscious behavior exhibited by 

signifi art others. "Emotional attachments underlie 

„ (12 p31) 

the motivation to learn. 

Man is a. 3 < capable of reflective thought, the ability to 
take xhe position of another person and view himself as an 
object, as he becomes familiar with many roles and statuses 



* 



i 
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he can use the knowledge ini Role rehearsing, daydreaming or 
self evaluation. p ®^ P37) 

The development of self image is an important concept, how 

this self image develops depends in large measure on what the 

individual perceives the reactions of "significant others" 

toward him to be. If a child is continually told that he is 

an obnoxious person, he may come to think of himself in those 

terms. The phrase "don't give it to the dummy, he can't do 

it" speaks to this point. A poor self image may mean the 

child has little resistance to juvenile delinquency while a 

good self image may be an internal deterrent to such behavior. 
(37 p 515) 

Individuals can be looked at as the product of the socializa- 
tion process. ^ P i?) (7 pl21) such the structured 
aspects of his social experience, the network of social rela- 
tionships in which he lives, affect the end product. A child 
.-eing raised in a suburb will have different role models to 
: iio» than a child being raised on a farm. p ^ 

It may again be necessary to point out that although the 
ways in which socialization occurs may be simular, each person 
develope into a distinct individual. Two individuals 
may perceive the same role model differently. Differences in 
physical and mental abilities will effect socialization growth 

Agents of Socialization 

In the course of the day a youth may come into contact with a 



maze of socializing agents. These agents compete for the 
attention of the child and each may carry a conflicting 
message. Contact with these agents may start in the morning 
with the parents . In school he will come under the influence 
of several different teachers, at lunch he may eat with a peer 
group, and after school go to a 4-ri club meeting led by a 
volunteer adult. The term "Socialization Agent" does not 
necessarily denote an individual ; it can be a group, agency 
or institution. (25 p334) 



In addition to viewing the community as an economic or physi- 
cal unit we might view it as a "socialization community." 
within the framework of such a community we can identify a 
clustering of personnel that have a vested interest in influ- 
encing the behavior and values of the young, each with a more 

(24 p335) 

or less articulated programi 



- The formal educational system 

Tr,e churches with their programs for the young 

- Leisure -time agencies; character education, recreation 

- Social control & protective agencies; police, courts 

- Inerapeutic, handicap, resocialization service agencies 

- Eaployment and work supervisors who hire the young 

- Political leaders who have an interest in involving the 
young in political activities, such as civil rights 

most of the program planners and policy makers of these pro- 
grams have no direct contact with the socializee but work 
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through others, such as 4-H leaders. 

- There are two populations of direct agents i the 
parents or family, and the peer group. 

- The mass media* T.V., radio, and the printed sheet 
can also be considered a socialization agent. 



It can be seen then that in the life of a youngster there are 
a number of socialization agents. Their influence is depen- 
dent on several variables such asi Frequency of contact, 
control over rewards and punishments, or status held by the 
agent or agency. Each socializee is faced with the task of 

coping with the problems of responding to the varied sources 

(25 p346) 

of influences. 



Chapter III will examine "three agents of socialization in 
v»re "“tail* The family, the peer group, and the school 

. 3 l 

or si. i if leant others, of youth in the 4-H age range. 



These three are perhaps the major socializing agents, 

(5 P826) 



Before locking at these agents, however, it may be advisable 
to review the nature and content of social change as it is 
occurring n the American society. Social change affects the 
social izat - or process. It can affect the timing or nature of 
developmental tasks and the effectiveness of socialization 
agents. Chapter II will concentrate on this topic. 
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CHAPTER II 



Social Change in the American Society 

Social change can affect the socialization of the young ir 
at least two ways. It can change the size and shape of the 
socialization arena of the young. It can also cause changes 
in the role performance of socialization agents. Extension 
agents need to know not only specific change, but the nature, 
process, and potential affects of social change. P*®) 

This chapter will briefly describe the nature, process, and 
rate of social change. It will also outline some of the 
major changes that are taking place in the American society. 

.. p produces problems. Change represents a deviation 
a*** frcrc what has become custom. A relationship exists 
bet*-»n social change and social problems, when man faces 
a pr- ile-. he may change his relationships to solve them. 

This adjustment may in turn cause changes to occur in rela- 
tionship* he did not anticipate. Solving problems can pro- 
duce cnax.*es which in turn will create more problems. P537) 

Most peop.e realize that change is now taking place at a 
rapid rate . Change Betma to : e a main trait of our time . 

o t6 
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J. Lewis Powell, of the office of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, illustrated the rate of change in the following 
marmer i 

50.000 Years of Man's History Condensed Into «i0 years 

1. Ten years ago man stopped being a cave man. 

2. Two years ago Christianity would have appeared. 

3» Twenty days ago, electricity. 

4. Ten days ago, the radio. 

5» The commercial jet would be less than one day old. 

6. man landed on the moon in the last few seconds. 

There are three ways in which social change can occur. (35 p465) 

- Cataclysmic j a major flood, for example, would dis- 
rupt the social system of a community. 

- Planned change* people consciously initiating social 
change by modifying segments of community life. 

School consolidation is an example. 

Sociocultural drift* change occurring in a haphazard 
way. An example of such unexpected change might be 
shopping patterns changing as a result of changing 
the boundaries of a school district through consoli- 
dation. 

Social charge in the community can be seen to occur at four 
different levels* p466) 

- The total community. Change at thie level are slow 
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and may occur only over a long period of time* The 
shift toward secularization is one example. 

Pan-community , changes occurring in the relationships 
between the community and other area bound units such 
as the school district, township or state. Change in 
one unit, as in school consolidation, will cause 
changes in its relationship to the community. The 
community may potentially lose some of its functions, 
sucn as police protection, or even become swallowed 
up by another unit. 

Changes in the dimension and elements of community 
structure. The family and school relation changing 
from one of close cooperation to one of apathy. 

Component change. Change taking place in a component 
of a community such as the family may not be con- 
sidered a community change as such. However, change 
occurring in the structure of a component of the 
cr mmunity, such as the family, may cause change to 
taxe place on the community-wide scale. The working 
•no r her, for example, represents a change in the 
etz icture of the family. Such a change may threaten 

* 

trie socialisation process of the young and in this 
way affect tt:e relationship of the family, child and 
communi ty. 



Change then can be initiated from changes occurring in the 
mass society» pan-community level or from a component in 
the community. 

The following is an outline of some of the major changes or 
trends that have and are taking place in American Society » 

The Scientific Explosion 

Ninety percent of all the scientists that ever lived 
are alive today. P®) This fact helps to explain the 
tremendous increase in technology that has occurred 
over the past three decades. The increase in technical 
knowledge has increased the rate of two related pro- 
cesses! mechanisation and specialization. Specializa- 
tion increased as the complexity of tasks made it 
difficult for an individual to master more than a few 
skills. Mechanization! machines replacing manual 
labor, increased as the amount of technical knowledge 
made it possible and profitable. 

Shifting Base of Social Participation 
here is a trend away from social participation based 
on locality to social participation based on interest. 
Unde.* locality based participation, families living in 
the earn* vicinity showed common interests. This type 
of social participation was prevalent in earlier pre- 
industrial communities. Social participation may be 



now based on such interests as occupational and recrea- 
tional patterns. (^ 2 pl87) p or example, employees of 
I.B.M. may attend mostly I.B.M. sponsored activities, 
a wives' club or bowling team. 

Shift in Orientation; of Community Systems 

There is a trend for systems or institutions in the 

communities to become linked to similar institutions. 

In other communities, on the state and/or the national 
lev#]. Examples could include school systems, labor 
unions, or church denominations.^ 2 P^75) This trend 
toward extra community ties tends to orient the in- 
dividual toward specialized vertical systems, rie 
becomes guided then by the role expectations of this 
vertical system as well as the role expectations of the 
community. P^7*0 This shift in association has been 
described as moving away from the horizontal, local 
community, to the vertical, state and/or national or- 
ganization. 

Improved Transportation and Communication 
urt-at progress has been made in the comfort and speed 
of transportation. The types and availability of com- 
munication has tended to increase rapidly in the past 
few ye*rs. It is "possible for events taking place in 
one com-nunity to become common knowledge in all parts 
of the :ounty. Ease of travel allows people to come 
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into contact with a wider range of people and the fre- 
quency of contact may increase* More alternatives can 
be seen by individuals* 

Change in Some Value Orientations 

Some examples of shifts in values aret (1) Seculariza- 
tion, codes of conduct being based on rational considera- 
tions rather than on tradition* For example when a youth 
becomes a delinquent we may no longer just punish, him 
but may ask the question, "why?" and seek to solve the 
problem or cause* (2) The acceptance of planning and 
the specialist* This can be seen in the way communities 
plan to solve problems or the way parents have come to 
seek the advice of "experts," (3) The acceptance of 
governmental activity in many areas previously thought 
of as functions of the family or church. Social Security 
and Head Start are two examples. 

Ur banization and Suburbanization 

ideographic studies have shown a general pattern of 
population growth and population shift* Since 1940 
th»re nas been a major increase in the areas immediately 
surrounding the cities. The shift and growth expecta- 
tions are shown in figure l.( 8ee Fig. 1) 
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Suburbs will gat bigger and richer 

For years the suburbs have been growing more than five times as fast as 
the cities. Now they have over ^'5% of the population. By i960 they’ll have 
over 40%— and take in nearly ha>s of all family income. 




1970 percent ol population 1660 



Increase In leisure time 

?he average work week has dropped from an average 
jf 60 hours to 40 hours or less. This drop was 
lue, in part, to the increase in mechanization and 
pecialization that has taken place. Along with this 
icrease in leisure time has come an increase in the 
un-.er of potential activities for individuals and 1 









CHAPTER III 



^ opiAl.igation Agents - The Family, The Peer Group. The School 

In planning and implementing programs 4-H has traditionally, 
but not exclusively, worked with three socialization agents 
r ' ne family, the peer group, and the school system. 

luany adult socialization agents including 4-H extension 
agents may hold a somewhat traditional image of these three 
agents, an image based in part on their own recollection and 
limited experience. While many realize that "times have 

changed," they may only have a vague notion as to the extent 
of this change. 

ter II pointed out the rapidity of social change and 
*’>j * i types of social change. This chapter will give a brief 
dee ription of some of the common traits of each of these 
thr** agents. 

The American Family 

The family unit has been considered by many to be the most 
important socialization agent. (12 < 2 5 P370J The 

family provides* 



- the first unit for the child to have contact with and 
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in which to develop emotional ties. It then becomes 
the prototype of subsequent ties. 

protection from, or decides in part which of the 
outside forces will influence the child. What T.V. 

programs will he watch or in early life who he can 
play with. 

T.ne setting for the child’s first rewards and punish- 

first ima 6® of himself, first models of behavior. 

The initial status for the youngster. The son of John 
Jones, the son of a doctor, or the son of a rag picker. 

The family unit has under gone change. Its role and position 

in today’s society are different than fifty or even ten years 
ago. 



The family has shifted from a unit of production to a 
unit of consumption. Fathers, and many mothers, now 
spend their working hours away from the home. The 
amount and type of family interaction has changed. The 
family in becoming the principal unit of consumption 
is me main target of the commercial enterprises. 

The amount of resources available to the average 
American family has increased significantly. The 
typical American earns more and lives better than ever 



before. The median family income increased by 69 . 3 # 
between 1950 and i 960 , even with inflation the 
purchasing power went up. P59) 



- The American family has shifted, in part at least, some 
of its traditional functions to other institutions. 

1 ; 

Protection and education of the young are examples. 



- More leisure time is now available to the family. The 
average work week is shorter and many home tasks have 
beer made easier. The opportunity for family 
recreation has increased. 

- The typical American family is now a nuclear unit con- 
sisting of the mother, father, and children. This in 
contrast to the extended family which have frequent 
contact with relatives across several generations. 



In contemporary community the family unit may become the 
san* aary for the individual facing the anxieties of modern 
life ^ ' P 12 ®) The roles and relationship of the family 

members m changing decisions that were once made by the 
mother a r i/or father are open for discussions in which the 
child has a voice in the decision. P^5) 



The Peer Gi om 

The peer group differs from other socialization agents in 
several aspects 1 
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_ The peer group usually does net have an established 
structure with ■traditional statuses and norms • 



- "It is the only aspect of the adolescent's experience 



The family, the school and youth organisations attempt 
primarily to prepare the youth for adult roles. 

- Tie peer group is made up entirely of individuals of 
i:ke age status. 

The peer group has certain distinctive functions which can 
not be easily fulfilled, if at all, by the more structured 

(12 p63) 

socialisation agents t 

- Provides experience in egalitarian types of relation- 
ships. It differs from the authority and subordinate 
relationships that frequently exist in the more 
structured institutions. 



that is not aimed at achieving adulthood." 



(15 p8) 



O 




T*boo subjects such as sex may be discussed more 
openly in the peer group. 



In t raplqly changing society the peer group may be 
in a etter position than other socialization agents. 
Tn* latest dances ,\manner of speech, or correct style 
of -Ire as are readilw known to the peer group. 
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- The peer group helpB ■the youth become independent of 
the family and other institutions. It can help him 
develop a self image. 

Free from the responsibilities of such tasks as helping to 
produce products for the home , the youth has more time to 
spend with his peer group. Increased ease of mobility has 
allowed the youth to expand the range of his peer group. 



The adolescent peer group can be a good or bad influence from 

the adult point of view. In the "normal" process of growing 

up the youth uses the peer group to grow and develop and then 

leaves it. Some individuals who may not see a clear path to 

adulthood or lack identification with people in successful 

(15 P9) 

adult roles may work for peer group permanency. 
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T seems to be controversy over the extent or amount of 

i. * .ence that the peer group has over its members. One 

du- r, Javid Riesman, suggests that the peer group may have 

bee « more significant in the socialization of upper strata 

(35 p69) 

yout , as in the case of the "other directed individual." 

An ar- Lei- "Heroin Addiction Among Teens and Pre-Teens" 
appearing in the March 1970 issue of "Time" magazine pointed 
up the Ini . uence that the peer group plays, a much stronger 
role than * y of the adult socializers in the heroin addict’s 
life. In a otner source tne question of parent-peer conflict 
is examined from the standpoint of influence each agent nas on 
the decision making process of the teen. The conclusion of 
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the author was that the nature of the decision determined the 
reference group. P390) another author expressed the 

opinion that the peer group, may have more influence on the 
style of expression, and the family more on the content of 
expression. (27 P 809) 

The School System 

The school system is recognised as being a central social iza- 
tioo t|»nt of Amerioan youth. It is the socializa- 

tion agent that influences all but a few of the total youth 
population. Its potential influence as a socialization agent 
can be seen in the amount of time a youth spends in the school 
system between the ages of five and eighteen. Outlined below 
are some of the characteristics of the school system as a 
socialization agent and the effect societal change has had on 
each characteristic 1 



- It is the social setting of the youth peer group 

society, the physical center that creates a sufficient 
demographic density to alio;* youth to build their own 

(18 p833) 

social world. v v 



The impact or intensity of this youth culture may be higher 
in the larger school systems that prevail today. School 
consolidation, increase in the number of youth, less need for 
teen labor, and increased need for more technical skill or 
knowledge can explain part of the increase in size. 
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- The school personnel--teacher , coaches, or counselors — 
act as role models or represent the adult society to 
the school' 8 youth. 

The role performance of school personnel may have increased 
in importance. There is less opportunity for youth to inter- 
act with other community adults j being able to assist or see 
tneir father at work or obtaining part-time work with success- 
ful adults are examples. The question may bei Is the school 
personnel representative of the adult society, in terms of 
salary or status? ^ P 8/ * 8 ) 



- The school system introduces youth to the institution- 
alisation of control over his behavior. The school has 
sanctioning devices which they can use to reinforce 

socially acceptable behavior, grades are one example. 

(5 p844) 



Socially acceptable behavior" may be harder for the school 
•ye tea to define in today's society. The school administrator 
feels pressure from his own uncertainties, parental influence, 
and the youth peer group. The nature of sanctioning devices 
may also be ineffective or challenged. 
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- Moat adults would view the school's prime function as 

% 

one of preparing the young for adult life by equipping 

th« youth with the skill and/or knowledge base needed 

for good citizenship and economic self sufficiency. 

(5 P&HO 
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The task of equipping youth for future life or of teaching 
the necessary skills has become increasingly difficult in our 
rapidly changing society. Yet the school is expected to do 
more. The school system is now being expected to pick up some 
additional functions or expected to increase its efforts on 
some of the previously latent functions. Increasing its share 
of the task of socializing of the young is one such area. 
r*r«nts, particularly middle clas6 parents, have come to look 
*. ports "for advice or solutions of their problems. The 
»c noo: system and its personnel are sometimes seen as experts 
in the tasx of socializing the young. The phrase "1 can't 
wait until my Jimmy gets in school so that They can straighten 
him out" is related to this point. The question may be, is 
the school as an institution or the personnel as they are 
trained best equipped to do the increased task? Are they, in 
the position, in terms of the child’s life space, to do the 
tasK? 

A t tnis point some additional points concerning the relation- 
ship oe tween the peer group, family, and school will be made. 

School - Peer The school may act as the buffer or set 
the limits, in part, in which the peer group may operate. 
The extent that each school does this can vary but the 
opportunity to do so does exist. ^ P® 1 *? ) 

\ 

School - Parent host parents realize that they can not 
do the full task of socializing the child and appreciate 
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the efforts of the school system. At the same time the 
relationship between the two agents may have deteriorated. 
The school system, as have other bureaucratic structures, 
has developed closer ties vertically to the county, state 
and national level. The ties at the local level may have 
decreased. ^ Pl75) n«h e g row -th in the size of school 
systems can make it more difficult for the family to 
understand or communicate with it. 



iar yr.t - Peer Parents may not be in complete opposition 
to the peer group, most realize that in order for the 
child to grow he must establish a good relationship with 
his peer group. In addition many parents derive a strong 
feeling of satisfaction in seeing their child being well 
liked by his peer group. He may ask the child what is 
expected of him by the peer group and will try and help 
tne child meet its expectations. ^ P®32) 



It ■ *, oe seen then that the role of, and relationships between 
to*** Miree socializing agents are changing. In turn the 
relationship of youth to these three agents are changing. It 
challenges the 4-H professional to examine how 4-H*s relation- 
ships to tnese three institutions and youth have changed. 

So far the , recess of socialization, the nature of socializa- 
tion and scope, and common traits of three socializing 
agents have been reviewed. Chapter IV will attempt to iden- 
tify some of the difficulties confronting the efforts of adult 
soc ializers. 



CHAPTER IV 



Difficulties Confronting, the Adult Socialization Agents 

Are the traditional adult socialization agents doing an ad- 
equate job? Some challenge the committment of adult social - 
itere- They feel that socialization agents are willing to 
settle for numan beings achieving less than their full 
potential. P^) 

y 

Perhaps it is more than a question of committment. It may be 
that some socialization agents are confused or lack a clear 
picture of what they should do to help youth with this task. 

This chapter will attempt to identify some of the diffi- 
culties associated with the task of youth socialization efforts 
u> today* 8 American society. Reviewing some of the diffi- 
culties can help explain why the task of socialization has 
not been perfected or why it is receiving attention or 
causing anxiety in parts of our society. These items have 
been grouped under four headings. Some items could have been 
placed under more than one heading. 

Perceptions and Expectations 

Today we are recognizing to a greater degree the problems 
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resulting fro at, or connected to, the socializing of the young. 
Fart of this increase in awareness can be attributed to an 
increase in leisure time, material goods and people* Another 
explanation is that with the basic physical needs being sat- 
isfied by most of the people ( 80 %) their attention is now 
being focused on psychological needs. 0-*+ pi) 

tout'-, groups which might be considered half socialized or un- 
son *i ted may now be considered more of a problem than they 
onr* were • In earlier time periods these groups may not have 
been large enough to be noticeable. 1^*5 Pl2) once there were 
roles and statuses available into which these individuals 
could be placed. 05 p!22) 
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There is less agreement in society on what the role benavior 
of certain statuses should be. O0 p6) -traditional roles 

of some statuses are in the process of change. Some mothers, 
for example, work outside the home and/or handle the family 
firmness. This can mean that there is less re-enforcement of 
ro*e behavior a child confronts outside the home. People may 
be uncertain, for example, of what the correct behavior of a 
teen should be. 
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One test of the success of the socialization process lies in 
the abil ty of an individual to play the roles in which he 
may find niaself. In our society these statuses and roles 
are constantly changing. Roles such as the steamboat captain 
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have gone out, others such as spaceman are coming in. Life 
is less of a "fixed play" than it once was. Some of the 
statuses in which an individual will plan a role '^omorrow 
may not even exist today, p6l6) 

The "material" aspects or "physical" nature of repair and 
treatment is commonplace in the American society. This pt r- 
- -rUon can affect the expectations of the family with regards 
* ♦-« youth programs. 06) parents may be unrealistic in 

expectations of youth programs. They may fully expect 
tnat ooy Scoute will "round the guy out" or that 4-H will in- 
still the desire to "Make the Best Better." If or when 
these agencies do not do the expected job criticism may be 
leveled at them by the parents. 

impact of Technology 

! * * nnoiogy can affect the amount and rate of change. In 

f rapid social change, a trait of our times, adults 
{ ” °me uncertain a6 to the validity and appropriateness 
o; existing values as guidelines for youth. ( l8 P 62 ? ) i n «. 
crease 1 : financial resources can affect the value system and 
cause socialization agents to become confused. The value of 
fixing <p the old, a broken toy for example, may not make 
much sense when the new item only costs two or three dollars. 
Denial of a^ch opportunities as a college education becomes 
harder whe/. the money is available. P x ^ v ) 
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Mobility and improved communication techniques, traits of the 
contemporary society, have allowed youth to come into contact 
with more social systems than was once possible. It is now 
easier for youth to escape the scrutiny of their parents. 
Mobility also permits or forces the family to shift locations 
several times during the developing years of the children. 
This may have a detrimental effect on the child in that h( 
may be reluctant to establish deep associations for fear that 
r , P later have to sever them. ^55 P3?7 ) 
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nng j rrtipatlun and Opportunities 

Our American society may have a "buck passing" orientation 
about the socialization responsibility. 

"The school person can say, 'We have to focus on 
his academic achievement, but that obviously is 
iust a 8 mall part of the job' , the leisure -time 
Agency leader can say 'Our job is to provide fun 
»nd recreation, of course he'll learn some things 
'"rom our activities, but this is no*t the serious 
;<&rt of growing up' , and the parent usually say 6 
I'm not the expert on what he needs, I just do 
• ne best I can.'" (24 p38) 
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ocir~ ; sat ion agents may find it difficult to talk of values 
and r e requirements in that they may differ witliin different 
elerne? ”3 of the same society. The economic system may em- 
phasis* agressiveness and minimize charity while with the 
religious ''r political system the opposite may be true. (l8 P 619 ^ 
Maybe tni» is what the kids are saying when they say we are 
not "te.lii.g it like it is** when we say society places high 
v <16 cm ht End charity# 
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Each agent of socialization may emphasize certain role be- 

(12 p45) 

haviors or values from its own point of view. * 

There is a lack of dialogue between socializing agents on 
socialization goals . This may be due in part to guilt feel- 
ings or the lack of accomplishments, feelings of autonomy, 
or embarrassment about talking about theoretical stuff# P3^0) 



; trend has been toward families structured on the neclear 
•: i %n contrast to the once prevalent extended family kin- 
si ij.. tea. The kinship group served a useful purpose for 
society in that it would step in and exercise social control 
when needed. ^5 parents had a ready source of advice 

to turn to. 

Tne family has less control over the peer group in which his 
c lid win establish himself. The arena of the peer group 
s' shifted from the neighborhood to the large consolidated 
• -•'oo. system. 

There s- a discrepancy between the capacity of adolescents 
to do *nd the opportunity for them to do it. For example, 
there -re fewer opportunities for today's teen to do meaning- 
ful ta«Ks in the family setting. When the family was a unit 
of product .on , youngsters had the experience of helping the 
family pr- sues , they were useful, and this experience helped 
them to a sense of self worth. ^ p62k) demand 

for tne right to vote at IS may reflect the feeling of today’s 



youth in this respect. They feel that they have the ability 
and they want in on the decisions. Authorities such as 
Margaret Mead have noted this descrepancy. '3° 

Shifting Influence of Socialization Agents 

Adult socializers such as the school system and parents have 
had to shift to new forms of power and adjust to new positions 
and roles. This shifting and adjusting can pose dilemmas for 
agents and there is an accompanying potential loss of 
status with regard to the young. Such shifting can make it 
more difficult for them to socialize the young to the estab- 
lished norms. 

- The family in shifting some of its "traditional** func- 
tions to other institutions may have lost some channels 
of communication} the child no longer works along side 
the parent, or the parent may no longer assist the 
'hild with arithmetic. The child, as he grows older, 

. omes to realize that he is not so dependent on the 
amily. (33) 

- ie school has had to change its forms of rewards and 
jnishments contingent upon conformity to its standards 

academic and deportment. Society has increasingly 
?-nuv*d the right of schools to deprive or reject by 
•• pe.ling a student from its system. The use of physi- 
cal restraints is likewise rejected. (® P xv ) 
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it needs tc be pointed out that this trend is not all nega- 
tive. The school, in losing its right to use physical re- 
straints, may have been forced to find better methods in 
educating the young. The family in shifting some of its 
functions may now have more potential time to spend on the 
remaining ones. P39) opportunities exist for the family 
t r establish new channels of communication, for example through 
r «■ reational activities. 

. .. *> -ome of the adult socialization agents may have lost 
socializing pressure the peer group may have gained in signifi- 
cance. At least two factors can be seen to account for this! 

( 1 ) The peer group has increased in size, in terms of 

percent of population and density as in the scnool 

system. As the density of youth population increases 

the influence of the adults over the child decreases . 
1 I 8 p 626 ) 

•v - . The youth of today may spend more of his time in the 
peer group. He may be free of home responsibilities 
and the adult society has no place for him so he 
hangs around his age mates. 

It cun «sar in terms of child rearing economics, rewards and 
sane U. -n . • at the peer group is in a good position to offer 
jl'-.'-rti.:.- iv«- to the offerings of the otner socializers. .iui - 
*t tut mg r/jne y as a modern means of rewarding youth for 
pr ;p*r be navi or may not be the answer. ^1 ) 
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"As scnools get larger, as they come to embrace 
more and more of the student's lives, as the power 
of their elders to dictate to them is weaker, and 
as their interaction with adultB becomes fewer and 
more attenuated, young people are thrown more and 
more upon their agemates for stimulation, for 
status, for satisfying social relationships, and 
for companionship in whatever activities, serious 
or trivial, they choose to pursue." (g pxvii) 

„ potential problem exists in that the peer group can have 

,vth positive and negative effects on the youth. While it 

,*y serve as a sanctuary from adult demands it may also re- 

f»c t an individual and increase his sense of social isola- 

• . 0 . . in the peer group the child may learn the 

val .e of fair play but he may also learn how to bully others 

and be intolerant of people who are different. Adults may 

. • (16 

need to occasionally direct or supervise the peer group. 



■, f , rultlng the Adult Socializer 

,>ae • xt three difficulties reflect on the task of obtain- 
02 : ecruiting adults to fill volunteer leadership roles 

iou" programs i 



n our society there are restraints against assu ming 
ne role responsibility of a socialization agent. An 
. lult hesitating to discipline a neighbor child or re- 
ort delinquent behavior are examples of the effect of 
ic- restraints. P3^3) ^^16 makes the task of re- 

rv. i.ng volunteer Leaders more difficult. 

in ■'.& contemporary communities the family may nave 
split allegiances. The father may work in a community 



CHAPTER V 



Implications and Conclusion 

Inis chapter will attempt to show how a knowledge base of the 
' tali cation process, as it relates to youth today, can help 
*• r »r*o8ional 4-H worker increase his effectiveness as a 
*<*£ >**; cation agent. 

This knowledge base can be helpful in formulating alternative 
explanations for observed behavior and guidelines in which to 
plan, implement, and evaluate 4-H program efforts. In addition, 
now«v.«r t such a knowledge base may raise questions which the 
pr .,?«•» ional worker may not be able to answer, but hopefully 
#t imulate him to try and seek answers. 

r ' s *»apter is not intended to be a complete index of all the 
impii ations that can be drawn from such a knowledge base. It 
is expected that the reader will see additional implications 
for t ne 4-H program based on his own experience. 

Perhaps the largest benefit to be obtained is in gaining an 
increased awareness or appreciation of the complexity of the 
task of helping youth to become socialized in today's American 
society. Appreciating that the task has become more difficult, 
understanding that the roles or inputs of other socialization 
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agents have changed, and realizing how the arena in which 
youth are socialized has changed, challenges the professional 
worker to re-evaluate existing programs* It can also provide 
a better perspective from which to plan new program efforts. 



An Improved Sense of Reality 

One potential benefit that the professional 4-H worker can 
derive from increasing his knowledge base of the socialization 
t«*K is appreciating that the 4-H efforts are only one entry 
into tne youth's life space. It can encourage the worker to 
seek closer co-operation with other socialization agents, to 
set more realistic program goals, or to evaluate the entry 
behavior of the socializee better. For example, a citizenship 
education program will have more impact if it is co-ordinated 
with the family and the school. A good example of such co- 
ordinated 4-H effort can be seen in the conservation field day 
program* which involved the efforts of the family, school, 

<*- *..d many different agencies. 




it - *: remind the professional and day leader that efforts to 

* 

change or guide the youth must take into consideration! that 
the child has already internalized and the alternative in- 
fluences on him. 

Better Leader Kecruitment Techniques 

In Chapter iv some of the forces or factors that caused adults 
to hesitate in accepting leadership roles were outlinea. 
Understanding some of these forces, realizing that they exist, 

/if* 
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-an help the professional 4-H worker anticipate adult leader- 
ship recruitment problems and plan accordingly to overcome 
them. Some conclusions that might be drawn in this respect 
by the 4-H agent utilizing such a knowledge base arei 

- As the 4-H project becomes less of a skill learning 
exercise and more of an abstract socializing vehicle, 
intended to help the youth internalize such values as 
appreciating hard work, the job or role of a 4-ri club 
i?ader may appear to be more difficult. It may be one 
tnir.* to ask a dairy farmer to teach dairy judging to 
farm youth and another to ask an insurance agent to be 
a leader of a youth club which has as a major goal to 
help youth develop into useful and productive citizens. 



Many parents may have unreasonable expectations of the 

<+-H program or they may not clearly see their role as 

a volunteer leader of a 4-H club. Their entry behavior 

■nay be one of expecting the 4-H club to operate with 

/er y little personal input on their part. Parents 

perceive the school system as a socializing agent that 

. (25 p342 ) 

prefer? parents to keep their distance. 
ernapB thi6 conception of not being needed or wanted 
arries over to the cooperative extension youth program. 



Conclusion* auch as these may imply that new approaches to ’.ne 
task of recruiting adult leaders need to be used. Recruitment 
efforts mignt need to be started one step earlier. Perhaps an 
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attempt should be made to determine what are the precept ions 
held by parents in regards to the task of socializing the 
youth. Parents, or adults in general, might benefit from a 
program or series of programs designed to increase their 
knowledge ofi (1) The socialization task and the nature of 
this task as it relates to youth in the American society. 

u. The potential role that 4-H or similar youth programs can 

in helping youth become socialized. (3) The responsi- 

v , , .ties and potential role of adults in regard to the opera- 
t; r »ucn youth programs. 

Recognizing Coordination Uifficultles 

An increased understanding of the working relationships with- 
in the socialization community can help the 4-H professional 
appreciate the need for and the difficulties in cooperating 
with tier socialization agents. 4-H has been recently en- 
courage to develop closer cooperative relationships with 
other .* * < uth agencies. p20 ^ Insight into the potential 
probi w will be needed if the 4-H professional does move 
,nto ■■ role of a community youth specialist. ^ P^-7) 

Recrui .ng and Training the Volunteer Leader 
An ino‘*a8ed knowledge base of the socialization task car. 
aid th* professional 4-H worker in evaluating and redirecting 
his present taintenance and training programs of volunteer 
leaders T‘- statement that the typical socialization ag er\ 
often lacks standards and criteria on which to judge his 
performance can challenge the 4-H agent to examine his own 

AS 
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(25 P350) 
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feedback system with his volunteer leaders. P350) Un 
wnat basis does the agent compliment or evaluate volunteer 
leaders? On the number of fair entries from their club? on 
the number of blue ribbon demonstrators in their clubs last 
year? 



As program planners and trainers of socialization agents 
professional 4-H workers need to be aware of some of the 
possible attitudes and goal orientations held by existing and 
potential volunteer leaders i 4 



- Having to substitute for inadequate parents, and conse- 
quently developing a hostile attitude toward the parent 
or other socialization agents. 



- "To many socialization agents the desired social- 
ization outcome of 'becoming a good citizen,' 
aeans teaching children obedience and conformity 
to what is expected of them." (23 p35) 



Adults who themselves resent authority and try to 
“become one of the kids" can potentially subvert the 
efforts of other adult socializers. 



- *any adults fear indoctrinating youth with their owr 
particular values or of competing with a more cen- 
tral./ responsible agent such as the parent. ^ V 1 *" 



O 
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These points signify the importance of the leader selection 
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process and of the need for an on-going training program. 

It emphasises the need to clarify and operationalize the 

socialization goals of 4-H. Nor is it a concern which can 

be ignored, a child will imitate and identify with people 

he likes, copy their behavior and take on their values and 

this may occur just as much through unconscious unplanned 

learning. ^ The 4-H leader will still be a role model 

rep'esent ing the values and norms of the 4-H program. 

"A* iong as 1 things' seem to be going OK little 
attempt is made to get evaluative feedback about 
the success of socialization efforts or to in- 
itiate continuing programs of in-service training 
which would provide the basis for the development 
of a high quality socialization process." (£4 p343) 

Can all 4-H professionals plead "not guilty" to such an 

Ln<i Ic tment? 



Jr.**- a tending that it is more difficult for adults to adapt to 
ne* ocializing techniques than to new mechanical skills may 
Le* th* professional 4-H worker to develop or utilize dif- 
fer* t raining approaches. P 352 ) introducing leaders to 
ne» of involving teens as leaders calls for different 

tr* iir.A methods than teaching a new sewing technique. 



I 

i 

i 
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Pla. . Implementing and Evaluation of Programs 
Kevsew g present program efforts from the perspective^ of 
8oc i.a. '■ * :.ng youth in a changing society can point up some 
in»ff < .*nc-"S t some programs may need to be dropped or adapted 
to today's » rid. For example, in our attempts to attract 
youto to our program, keep them off the street and do 



"something respectful," too much time may be being spent or. 
outdated "fun type" programs. Teen parties and exchange 
trips, while *ducational in themselves, may not be the most 
effective vehicle for our program efforts. They may be poor 
competition to the alternate activities available to today's 
tee/is. Maybe the time would be better spent in developing 
meaningful taBks for youth to tackle. This could involve time 
■spent in convincing authorities to take a chance and allow 
the youth to do something constructive. 

In another respect such a knowledge base allows the profes- 
sional worker to take a fresh look at some existing programs. 
It can help point out or remind the worker of the strength 
the program or point up areas that could be emphasize^ 

booking at a 4-H camping program from such a perspec- 
t. v* *..ght highlight the following* 

Oamp provides an opportunity for youth to develop or 
Improve his self image. Camp can represent a new 
environment away from the pressures of the peer group 
and the family. It offers the youth a fresh start 
with a clean slate, no one has a image formed of nir. 
i; their mind. 

- Tm* rat io of adults, counselors, to youth is lower ae 
c v.-«np*r*d to the scnool system. 1 he balance of compe- 
tition to cooperation is potentially more equal in a 
camp setting. 



- The professional worker has more opportunity to observe, 
evaluate, and guide the program social iters in camp 
than he does in the county. He can, for example, 
stress the importance of praising the youth in regard 
to the youth gaining a better self image. At camp he 
is in a position where he can observe good and bad 
techniques being used and then be able to either praise 
or redirect the socialization agent. 

rt*-; with such a perspective can remind tne agent tnat 

wnicn *s not necessarily out of date. The need for 

local 4-h clubs, for example, is occasionally viewed as an 
inefficient way to involve youth. It is suggested that 4-ri 
work with youth, particularly teens, through mass program . 
•jty.it n may already be over exposed to the mass approach, ine 
sc «k> 1 system has grown to where the individual is only a 
b** „ part of the total system. The 4-H club may be the 
ver by which individual efforts can be recognized and in 
whi - \eens can assume leadership roles. In helping to social 
it* ,nger children the teens progress in their own sociali- 
zes ■ development, P3^5) "Ceremonies that give emotional 

satiUaction are powerfully effective in the inculcation of 
value*. * ^ P7D ^ome 0 f the traditional ceremonies of 4-n 
have been cr*llenged. The candle lighting ceremony at camp and 
the 4-H piwdg* at club activities still have a place in today’ 
program. 



The 4-H professional needB the ability to accurately diagnose 
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tne present forms held by the youth audience toward which is 

program efforts are aimed. This calls for an understanding 

of how norm* are formed and now they can be influenced to 

change. (3 ° p4) In planning a clothing and grooming program 

for boys the attitudes held by the group and how they were 

formed mu*.t be considered. Representive teens or peer group 

leaders r.wed to be involved in the planning of the prograr. . 

Ine effectiveness of influence of the socialization agent may 

■ . t i n • ability to create a creative compromise of con- 

(24 p339) 

f » , - 1 yk; aes. 

Appreciating Change and Chal lenges 

The tendency for youth to be forced inward to their own society 

- peer group and to be isolated from the adult society, -tiers 

» ,riai;.wnge to the 4-H youth program. As mentioned in ~na r ter 

youth must deal with the problem of being influenced by 

,,y « ? .-ializers, each with different expectations of him. 

■ u w* , for the youth to deal with the problem is to select 

f; * a*.*- nt as the dominant reference group. While this may 

. ■» the dilemma of conflicting influence it can tend to 

( p »46 ) 

iithit t the development of his own guidance system. 

Is sc iety in a sense encouraging youth to look toward t?* 

peer .roup as the dominant reference group? It can say mat 

it i* mor* important than ever for 4-H to develop projects -nd 

activities where youth and adults can interact. 

"To *il f this must b# added one factor of trans- 
cendent mportance . It is not enough that the 
youn* must be kept out of the labor market. They 
nust oe Kept off the streets* We must find some- 
thing for them to do - something respectable, 

rr o 
o • 1 
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somethin* that can be justified in terras of tradi- 
tional values as necessary or useful, and - prefer- 
ably - mo me thing that they can do under the aegis 
and con* rol of their elders, tfe are fearful - . 
quite rightly , no doubt - of what will happen if 
our your* are allowed to aill around, subject to 
the discipline of neither work nor any other adult 
dominated institution, free to work out their own 
pattern* of living while they are marking time 
between childhood and adulthood, ” (g pxviii) 

t 

t 

Kecoani tina a Role of the Professional 

Lik* it >r ‘.ot, the professional 4-H extension agent is looked 
up*:,: as an ‘expert” of youth socialization. Volunteer leaders 

an< --!■ par • ts will continue to ask such question* as t "why 
do vriey acv that way” or "what do 1 do when they....? iney 
seen explanations not only in regards to 4-H activities but 
tc y ou T -\ socialization problems in general. 



1 ay ot be reasonable to expect the professional 4-n agent 

t. >e »'le to answer all of these questions. It is logical, 

h »«ve : that he be knowledgeable in the field of youth 

» Lai *at ion and perhaps be able to seek out an explanation 

o lir* t the question to a proper source. 



Innova 1 -, ve Alternatives 

Improv ,g v«is background or increasing his knowledge bas*- of 
the so. alization task as it relates to youth today can help 
the pr- 'esft , onal 4-H worker perceive and develop new types of 

program . 



Recognizing the need and r.nallenge to utilize the talents and 
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leadership potentials of today's teens could lead to the 
development o? a county teen placement bureau. An agency 
to which all youth organisations or adult groups could turn 
and secure leadership and manpower* Such an agency may be 
set up on a school district, township or county level. The 
4-H professional's role might be to initate interest and 
guide t:*.e youth in their development of such an agency. 
Keeping <.n mind that the youth should be the primary plan- 
ners • organizers, the 4-H agent and/or leader might help 
ident $ y prr- ;ects which could utilize teen talents . 



Healizing that there is potential benefit in establishing 
additional contact between youth and adults can suggest new 
alternatives to the 4-H professional, lie might suggest . for 
example, to a local Kiwanis Club that instead of donating 
tw< hundred dollars for a dairy calf that they invite hi,;.h 
school teens to spend one to three days in one month with them 
on the ob. The role of the 4-H professional could be to: 
Deveioj an outline of such a program listing the potential 

| o* -fit* to all parties, act as liaison between the Kiwanis 

i 

i Clwt', school, and teen, and to see that such a program 

I 

j recoivi*.' the proper promotion and publicity. 

I * 

t ■ . . 

i 
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